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the House of Hollenzollern. Each was inde- 
pendent fur the mos: part, so that they defend- 
ed one another against common enemies, or 
fought one another, as each chose, and though 
they for centuries elected their common Em- 
peror, they remained Catholic and so under 
Papal power. This power was sufficient to 
suppress all spirit of freedom or attempts 
towards reformation, till Luther boldly broke 
the yoke of Rome for the myriads of souls, 
who awaited a proper leader to declare their 
freedom. But brave as the great reformer 
was and great as his work of reform was, it 
was impossible that he should do all perfectly. 
Standing almost alone, without defence, be- 
tween the fire of Rome and the fury of reign- 
ing princes, it was natural, if not quite neces- 
sary, to welcome heartily the support of any 
temporal power which was offered, even 
though this should prove the first step toward 
re-enslaving the Church before she was half 
emancipated. Not only multitudes of people, 
but one State after another joined in the 
Reformation, until the empire was soon di- 
vided into Catholic and Protestant States, each 
with a State Church, usually determined by the 
religion of the ruler. Some States remained 
Catholic, some were Lutheran, some Calvinist. 
But they were not permanently the one or the 
other, for, so often as the prince changed his 


faith or a prince of a different persuasion 
ruled, the forms of worship and confession 
were altered, as in some States from Catholic 
to Lutheran or Calvinist, or from Lutheran 
to Catholic or Calvinist, or from the last to 


one of the others. When told that the exist- 
ing forms were not the true Christian ones, 
they submitted, because the prince or king was 
the authority in these as in other matters, and 
he bore the sword not in vain. 

I have read of the Church in some States 
thus changed ten or eleven times in a century. 
Luther had only time to tear away from 
Roman authority and leave the Church to the 
temporal power, in the hands of kings and 
princes, where she has remained so irretrieva- 
bly woven, that true spiritual independence 
has scarcely been known to this day in Ger- 
many. Changes, however, have been seldom 
since the Thirty Years’ War. Bohemia, for 
instance, which suppressed the Hussites and 
every other spirit of freedom before that time, 
has remained thoroughly Catholic since and 
tolerated Protestants first within a few years, 
to which the church of Bohemian refugees in 
Berlin and the very few Protestants in Bohemia 
attest. But Saxony lying by her side has 
remained almost wholly, but less intolerantly, 
Protestant. The line dividing the ecclesiasti 
cal, as the political, allegiance was determined 
by the sword, beyond which one passing into 
Bohemia soon notes the contrast, by the 
crosses and crucifixes and paintings of the 


Virgin, or sometimes of Apostles, before which 
people bow and cross themselves by the roadside, 
They are nailed on trees, gateposts and cor. 
ners of houses, or set in the rocky walls of the 
mountains. Like contrasts exist between the 
Protestant and Catholic cantons of Switzer. 
land, as elsewhere. Among Catholics these 
idols and the priest are enough, and they are 
forbidden to accept or read a Bible or religious 
tract; while unfortunately Protestants are 
generally too prejudiced or too irreligious to 
do it. 


Again, in the few German States where 
Calvinists prevailed, the Reformation was more 
complete in some respects. Calvin and Zwin. 
gli aimed at rooting out everything which was 
not supported by Scripture. Luther, on the 
contrary, would make the fewest changes posi- 
ble, removing only what Scripture condemned, 
Since the Bible said nothing specifically about 
candles, crosses and pictures of saints, these 
relics of Catholicism might, and do still, 
remain, only they were not to be worshipped 
as idols. The Reformed Churches (Zwinglians 
and Calvinists) cast all such out as abomina- 
ble. Luther, with other Reformers, con- 
demned papal penance, indulgence for sins 
‘and the priesthood, so directly opposed to the 
office and atoning sacrifice of Christ. But he 
could write to the Protestants at Koenigsburg: 
‘«‘ You have to organize a new*Church. I pray 
you, in the name of Christ, change as few 
things as possible. You must not let the cere- 
monies of the new Church differ much from 
the ancient rites. If Mass in Latin be not 
done away with, retain it. If done away 
with, retain the ancient ceremonial and habit :” 
—‘‘hardly characteristic,”’ says Richter, “of 
one whose words were half-battles.’’ The Scrip- 
tures had said nothing definitely against ser- 
vices in Latin, although Paul had preferreda 
known to an unknown tongue, and though 
Scriptures and Liturgies in dead languages 
have kept the Roman, Greek and all the 
Eastern Christian Churches, as among hea- 
then religions, in ignorance concerning their 
faith and worship. Yet the great Reformer 
himself was translating the Bible to replace the 
Latin Vulgate, that the people might read it 
for themselves. Occupied with translations, 
commentaries, Diets, confessions, constant 
discussions, correspondence, writing beautiful 
hymns, reprimanding, encouraging, defending 
himself, journeying, preaching. be reminds us, 
says a recent author, of the apostle Paul: “Tn 
journeyings often, in perils from my countty- 
men, in perils among false brethren; 
weariness and painfulness, in watchings 
often ; in hunger and thirst, in fastings often. 
Besides these things that are without, there 8 
that which presseth upon me daily, anxiety for 
all the churches.” Who could have done 
more than the great Reformer ? 
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OUR LONDON LETTER. 


Great Britain has just concluded a treaty 
with the kingdom of Siam, recognizing the 
right of that State to place restrictions on the 
import of alcoholic liquors. The third article 
of the agreement empowers the Siamese Gov- 
ernment to ‘* stop the importation by British 
subjects into Siam, of any spirits, which on 
examination shall be proved to be deleterious 
to the public health.”” This is an important 
step, and one in the right direction. 
those who show no active sympathy with the 
Temperance cause at home must acknowledge 
that in tropical countries, and among half-civil- 
ized races, the use of alcohol is one of the 
chief evils we have to contend with. Ardent 
spirits, and especially the vile partially distilled 
compounds which find their way into such 
countries as Siam, are more than injurious to 
these races—they are destructive. It has be- 
come a trite saying that in Africa the Bible and 
the rum bottle seem to go hand in hand, as the 
white man’s gifts to his swarthy brother. We 
tead the same tale among the aborigines of 
Australasia ; they are demoralized and destroyed 
by drinking spirits. Surely it is one cause of 
the growth and permanence of the Mohamme- 
dan religion, that it forbids to its votaries the 
use of wine. It is gratifying to see that the 
British Foreign Office is becoming alive to its 
duty in these respects, and it is greatly to be 
hoped that a s:milar policy will be pursued 
with other weak and half-barbarous nations, 
permitting and encouraging them to restrict 
the use of alcohol by their subjects. 


Especially is this needed for Madagascar, 
whose envoys are earnest in this cause, and 
the United States Government have, I under- 
stand, fully met their wishes. Our own Gov- 
ernment referred the question to Mauritius, 
which colony is unhappily directly interested 
in maintaining the rum traffic, and some 
pressure will probably be needed to overcome 
the opposition of the traders. 


The rude Stone Monuments of early ages 
have ever been a fruitful theme for speculation 
and enquiry. In a recent lecture at Stoke 
Newington, William Beck gave the results of 
many years’ observation and study. He took 
his audience through a district in Wiltshire, 
England, where some of the most renowned 
of these monuments, notably Stonehenge and 
Avebury, are still remaining. ‘Time and the 
greed of man, have gradually reduced their 
size and number, but an act lately passed by 
the British Parliament, will now prevent much 
further mutilation. 

Avebury is a circular mound, one mile in 
circumference, with a ditch inside, and the 
Temains of a circle of unhewn stones next to 
the ditch. Within this large circle and towards 
its centre, were two smaller circles of stones ; 
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one, which may be called the “ prophetic” 
circle, had a single stone or menhir in its 
centre ; in the other or ‘* priestly ’’ circle, was 
a **cove,’’—z. ¢., three huge stones forming 
three sides of a square, the largest and central 
one facing north-east. About 200 stones, 


greater and smaller, were originally standing 
at Avebury. A village now occupies the spot, 
and most of the stones are gone, but in the 
fields, or by the wayside, many are still to be 


|seen, and the outline of the circles can yet be 
Even | traced. 


The large ‘*cove”’ stone, twenty 
feet high, stands in what is now a farmyard. 


It is remarkable that the ditch is within the 
earth wall, and not outside, as is usual in 
ancient intrenchments ; leading to the suppo- 
sition that the assembled tribes sat or stood 
around upon the rampart, the ditch being in 
those days full of water, whilst the ceremonies 
took place within the circle. 

Stonehenge, upon the wide chalk downs of 
Salisbury Plain, consisted, first, of a circle of 
upright stones with flat’ ones laid across in 
continuity all round ; these stones are squared 
and fit into one another with mortices and 
tenons. Within this circle were five 77zZithons, 
z. é., constructions of three stones each, two 
upright and one across. These five construc- 
tions were disposed in horse shoe form, the 
central and hugest of the five facing the 
north-east. These inner stones are granite and 
must have been brought, not like the outer 
from the vicinity, but from a great distance, 
(tradition says from Ireland); they are also 
quite unhewn. 

Hence the work evidences two distinct 
epochs: the earlier, that of the unhewn granite 
trilithons and of the Avebury circles; the 
later, of the outer circle at Stonehenge, when 
men worked stones with the tool. William 
Beck suggested the age of Abraham (whose 
stone altars are often recorded in the Scrip- 
tures) for the first, and that of Solomon, 
(when temples were built) for the second. 
Few writers have ventured to assign these mon- 
uments to such a remote period. 

Much of Stonehenge is now in ruins. Two 
of the trilithons and part of the central one 
are still standing. On the south-west, and at 
the distance of two circumferences from the 
circle, is a single stone ; an observer, standing 
by this stone on the longest day in the year, 
would see the sun rise over the central trili- 
thon, which faces, as was said, the north- 
east. W. Beck has been at great pains to 
verify this on the spot; finding that the 
chance of a fine sunrise, is about one in 
three. 

With Stonehenge and Avebury, Silbury 
Hill must be mentioned; a conical mound, 
rising suddenly to 170 feet elevation, (ap- 
proaching the height of the second pyramid of 
Egypt), from the gentle sweep of the downs. 
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It is obviously artificial; a broad, winding 
path leads to the top, and we have doubtless 
here an earth temple of a kindred age. The 
Wansdyke, a wall of earth, stretches from. east 
to west across this part of Wiltshire; it is 
supposed to have been a northern rampart of 
the Belgz. 

In considering the age of these various 
remains, we note that they are pre-Roman. 
For the Roman road of that district, 
generally straight as an arrow over hill and 
dale, is bent to avoid Silbury Hill, and it 
actually cuts into the Wansdyke. They are 
pre-British, for British remains clearly of a 
different type, occur plentifully in Wiltshire. 
The Wansdyke severs Avebury and Stone- 
henge, running crosswise between them; it 
would not therefore belong to so early an age 
as they do. We are led to look at these mon- 
uments in connection with their existence in 
other parts of the world. We find them in 
Ireland, in Norway, abundantly in Sweden, 
in Denmark, in Brittany, Spain and Portugal, 
Italy, Greece, North’ Africa, lately discovered 
in large numbers in Palestine, found by 
Palgrave in central Arabia, found also in 
Persia, on the Himalayan slopes, in Southern 
India, etc. And the same general characteris- 
tics are to be noted almost everywhere. 
There must have been in early ages a widely 
extended race, who have thus left their traces 
in many lands. We have seen they were pre- 
British ; we may suppose they were of greater 
Stature than ourselves, (there are many traces 
in the Bible of the existence of giant races) ; 
they were united in labor; there is no trace‘of 
tyranny, such as raised the pyramids to the 
glory of kings and emperors; there was a 
united purpose’ in these temples of worship ; 
there is no sign of idolatry or hidden hideous 
rites,—all is out in the open and the sunlight. 
They were observant of the heavens ; witness 
the accurate position of their altars, turned to 
the point on the horizon where the sun rises 
on the longest day of the year. 


They cared for their dead; witness the 
groups of numberless ‘‘ tumuli’’ which are 
dotted over the downs around Stonehenge. 

Their monuments are in all countries out 
upon the open grassy downs, where sheep 
pasture ; the race was, in fine, the shepherd 
race, the pastors of antiquity, moving in 
hordes or tribes from pasture ground to pasture 
ground, assembling at certain times at their 
favorite gathering places, of which Avebury 
and Stonehenge were about the northern- 
most. 

These conclusions, substantiated as they are 
by evidence, give us a glimpse up a far extend 
ing vista into patriarchal times. Abraham’s 
altars of unhewn stones, Jacob’s pillar set up 
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gaze upon the rugged relics of Avebury and 
the massive monuments of Stonehenge. 
London, Fourth mo, 28th, 1883. 


For Friends’ Review. 
SANCTIFICATION: 
Imperfect Teaching Concerning it Leads 


to Imperfect Faith; and Imperfect Faith 
Leads to Imperfect Experience. 


BY DR. WM. NICHOLSON. 


(Concluded from page 627.) 


:-In this connection, very serious thoughts 
press themselves upon us. Do we not some- 
times hear exhortations in such language as 
that the awakened and interested but not really 
repentant sinner may believe that it is his 
privilege to ‘‘look to the middle cross’’ and 
to receive the pardon of his sins,—that there 
is no condition on his part but the simple 
acceptance of forgiveness? And if he protests 
that he feels no evidence of being forgiven, is 
he not sometimes told that he must believe it 
and confess it as a means of receiving the 
assurance of it? Is not too little said, in most 
cases, of the necessity of: real penitence, of 
such deep conviction and distress on account 
of sin as makes the soul willing to part with 
it, of such radical repentance as means a real 
change of mind, purpose and intention, a 
turning away from sin and a turning unto God ; 
a thorough submission of soul to God's 
authority and government; a willingness to 
take the yoke of Christ and to learn of Him; 
an unreserved surrender of all to the Divine 
Will. If these conditions of pardon and peace 
are not sufficiently insisted upon by evangelists 
and other ministers, it must come to pass that 
such imperfect teaching shall lead to imperfect 
faith, and imperfect faith must lead to imperfect 
experience. And thus it turns out that multi- 
tudes claim conversion and pardon and peace, 
in whom the Scriptural conditions of these at- 
tainments have not been fulfilled. They claim 
to belong to Christ without having crucified 
the flesh with the affections and lusts, and their 
daily life is a standing contradiction of their 
professions. In many things they keep the 
Divine Law and in all things they acknowledge 
its authority, but when obedience does not sutt 
their conveniercce or interest or pleasure, they 
almost constantly violate that law. They can 
often point back with much assurance to the day 
and perhaps to the hour in which they claim to 
have been converted. They tell us that they 
know they are saved because they were con- 
verted at such and such a time. But their 
present experience is very unsatisfactory. They 





| are almost constantly under more or less of a 


sense of condemnation, not merely because of 


as a memorial and hallowed as a place of|sin under sudden temptation, but because of an 
worship, are brought into closer view, as we unyielding will which often deliberately chooses 
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the wrong when it knows the right and feels 
that the right ought to be chosen. Sometimes 
jin revival meetings or occasions of unusual 
religious interest, they have a renewal of their 
first experience, but it is still imperfect in its 
groundwork of imperfect faith through im- 
perfect teaching, and therefore it does not 
reach the inner life of the soul, it does not 
transform the mind and the will. But God is 
rich in mercy, and in many of these cases, the 
work of humiliation goes on under the repeat- 
ed invitations of Divine love, under the con- 
victing influences of the Holy Spirit, and under 
the severe but merciful chastenings, and 
Providential dealing and discipline of our 
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sions. Sometimes it is because the way seems 
so hard and they want to find an easier one, 
forgetting that it is a narrow gate anda narrow 
way through which we mus/ pass to eternal 
life, and that the broad way which is easy to 
the flesh, leads most certainly to eternal ruin. 
Sometimes they feel that men are so averse to 
self-denial as to render it almost hopeless to press 
it upon them, and so they try to modify the con- 
ditions of acceptance and forgiveness in order 
that they may persuade them to believe and be 
saved. Thus they forget that the Master made 
no concealment of the exact character of the 
way unto life, although He knew full well that 
‘*few there be that find it.” Sometimes it 


Heavenly Father, until a complete surrender} seems so important for the interests of the 
of all is consciously made, and a conformity to | Church and especially of their branch of it, 


God’s will is wrought, without any reserva- 
tions. This is often called a second experience 
when in reality it would seem to be only the 
first true one. 

But we are sometimes told that religious ex- 
perience is as certain as the evidence of the 
outward senses, that no man may question it, 
&c. As to the correctness of this, it will 
depend entirely upon whether the experience 


that great numbers, particularly the rich, the 
talented and the influential, should be brough* 
into it, that religious teachers are not satisfied 
when they have opened the gate to its full 
width, but they cut away one of its posts and 
enlarge the entrance. Sometimes personal 
ambition or the desire of preferment, prompts 
the struggle after eminence and distinction, 
not by a lowly service of love, but by a bril- 


is in harmony with the revealed will of God | liant array of converts numbered and heralded 


or not. 
from human experience. We must require 
experience to conform to His revealed will. 


The conditions of sound spiritual experience 
are Clearly laid down in the Holy Scriptures, 
and we have no right to deceive ourselves and 


then to claim infallibility. Protestants have 
always denied that a human priesthood is 
authorized to grant absolution for sins, and yet 
millions of consciences have been appeased 
by confessing to the priest, and those who thus 
confess seem to have an unquestioning faith 
that their sins are forgiven. Because salvation 
is by faith, we must not fall into the error of 
supposing that any kind of faith secures it; 
otherwise the faith of the Protestant is no 
more effectual than the faith of the Catholic. 
It will not do to say that one kind of faith is 
as good as another. We would place no limit 
to the Divine compassion for all of us on 
account of ignorance and misapprehension, for 
if God were not very pitiful and of tender 
mercy, none of us could have any hope. But 
after all, the true test of a genuine faith in 
Christ is that it saves from sin, not only from 
the punishment due to past sins, but from the 
power and dominion of sin. It is areal re- 
demption, a sur2 deliverance from bondage. 
The servant of sin really becomes the Lord’s 
freeman. ‘‘ Thou shalt call his name Jesus, 
for it is He that shall save His people from 
their sins.” Matt. i. 21. * 


There are many motives which may induce 
teligious teachers to lower the standard of 
saving faith and thereby to promote imperfect 
teligious experience and superficial conver- 


We cannot safely deduce God’s will} in such terms as glorify the creature more than 


the Creator. No wonder that so many ap- 
parent conversions are so superficial that the 
real status of the soul is very little changed. 
It is a satisfaction however to believe that there 
is a growing conviction amongst Christians 
that greater care ought to be exercised to secure 
thorough work at the beginning, to lay broad 
and deep foundations, so that ‘‘ Zion may be 
redeemed with judgment and her converts with 
righteousness.”” Isaiah i. 21. The corn and 
the wine of the promised land are not for the 
rebellious but for the willing and obedient. A 
sinner, even when wretched under deep con- 
viction for sin, does not need comfort until he 
is truly repentant. To beguile him into a false 
rest, in no way betters his condition. An 
eminent evangelist is reported to have recently 
said, ‘*I would rather let a mourner stay on 
his knees until Judgment Day than te puta 
single earthly prop under his soul,” and 
furthermore that he would leave the mourner 
with the Spirit who had convinced him of his 
sin and who would lead him to Christ. This 
may seem to be strong language, but it is in 
refreshing contrast with the busy activity (shall 
we not say intermeddling ?) sometimes mani- 
fested by revivalists. Indeed, if the principle 
embodied in these pithy words were carried 
out in revival meetings, there would not be so 
much work that has to be done over again. 
A disregard of this principle causes the doing 
over again to absorb almost the whole effort 
of subsequent laborers, so that there is very 
little real headway. If a church is strong, it 
must be because it has strong members, and no 
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man can be strong in Christ Jesus, if he is strong 
in his own unrenewed will. Until that will is 
renewed, there is no new birth. 





Scriptural interpretation, one test of the divine 


indwelling, one rule of individual conduct, 


He who does | and one explanation of ‘‘human life’s mystery” 


not, according to the strength given him, |is sufficient; and that is contained in these 


surrender all unto God, is not a new creature. | words: 


He cannot be at peace with God. 
ye and be converted that your sins may be 
blotted out.”” Acts iii. 19. Sound teaching 
herein is vital. Let the mecessity of sancti- 
fication be inseparably connected with the 
privilege of justification in the regeneration of 
souls. Then men cannot deceive themselves 
with the belief that they are converted, until 
they have surrendered their will toGod. Until 
this is done, the forgiveness of past sins, even 
if they could attain it, would not save them, 
for a life of sin must needs be their portion 


until they are transformed by the renewing of 
their mind. 


Lawrence, Kansas. 
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THE LIGHT OF LIFE. 





fs life worth living? is the question far} 
more frequently asked than many er 


Threescore years of work, worry, and pain, 
and then darkness, is all many see in ex- 
istence. The Stoics found little more in life 
than this, and concluded that the only way to 
peace was in submission to the inevitable. 
Thus even the lofty spirit of Marcus Aurelius 
cries, ‘‘Of human life the time is a point, and the 
substance is in a flux, and the perception dull, 
and the composition of the whole body subject 
to putrefaction, and the soul a whirl, and 
‘fortune hard to divine, and fame a thing de- 
void of judgment.” The Buddhists find in 
existence itself the cause of suffering, and 
conclude that the best of heavens is to cease 
to exist. Beside these cheerless theories of life 
are placed the person and teachings of Jesus 
Christ. He seems to have lived in a different 
world from Seneca and Epictetus. Where 
they saw fate, He saw Father; while they 
looked into a brazen sky, He looked into tender 
heavéns ‘‘great with stars.” To them sub- 
mission was the chiefest of virtues, because it 
was the only escape from misery; to Him 
return to the Father was the greatest of 
privileges, the beginning of joy, and the real- 
ization of liberty. All men children of the 
Father, whose love is vast as the spaces and 
measureless as the eternities, life a season of 
schooling for higher spheres, pain and sorrow 
ministering angels of love and blessing, death 
a door to larger life, and all things working 
together for good to those who love God, this 
is the faith that Jesus Christ taught, and this 
is the truth that is transforming the world. 
The greatest privilege of a human soul is to 
see God revealed in Jesus Christ. To 
realize that is to have eternal life. To those 
who have found the Father, one standard of 








‘“‘And the Life was the Light of 


“* Repent | men.” —A. H. Bradford, in Christian Union. 








From the Public Ledger. 
OUR SPRING BIRDS. 





“When daisies pied and violets blue, 

And lady-smocks all silver white, 
And cuckoo buds of every hue 

Do paint the meadows with delight, 
The cuckoo then on every tree 

Sings cuckoo, cuckoo.” 


Hawthorne, speaking of spring, says: 
‘Among the delights of early spring how is 
it possible to forget the birds? Even the 
crows are welcome as the sable harbingers of 
a brighter and livelier race.’’ One of the 
earliest of our birds is ‘the sea bluebird of 
March,” as Tennyson calls it. Its soft warble 
is a sure precursor of spring and pleasant 
weather. 

“ And from the stately elms I hear 
The bluebird prophesying spring.” 

It can scarcely be said to have a song, but 
its warbling is one of the sweetest of bird 
notes, and makes us think of sugar making, 
for when spring sets the gypsy blood astir in 
our veins and the sap flows up in the maple, 
when with hearts filled with sunshine and 
heads full of visions of maple ‘‘taffy,’’ we 
make our camp, with pans and kettles, we 
find the bluebird there before us, warbling as 
sweetly as though summer was already come, 
only stopping now and then to snap up a 
worm ‘‘i’ the bud.”’ He is pre-eminently a 
bird of the spring, just as the bobolink and 
thrush belong to midsummer. Our cuckoo, 
called by the unromantic name of cow-bird, 
resembles the English cuckoo in its habit of 
laying its eggs in the nest of other birds, 
allowing them to be hatched and cared for by 
their foster mothers—the sparrows, fly-catchers 
and others. Although the cuckoo is much 
larger than these birds, its egg is quite small, 
so that it is generally hatched some days before 
the others, thus getting a start of its half 
brothers and sisters. Its note is among the 
earliest heard in the spring, and it is like the 
English cuckoo in seeming to be, as Words- 
worth calls it, ‘‘ but a wandering voice.” 

“QO, blithe new comer! I have heard— 
I hear thee and rejoice. 

O, cuckoo! shall I call thee bird, 
Or but a wandering voice ?" 


Often as I have heard its call and searched 
for it, I have only seen the bird itself a few 
times. It seems to have the power of throw- 


ing its voice in another part of the orchard or 
woods. 
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But we must not forget ‘‘the robin, the 
forerunner of the spring.’’ He is self-assertive, 
a despot among birds ; he is greedy (I can call 
it nothing else); he eats our first strawberries, 
our ripest cherries, and if we have an eye on 
a particular early apple, the robin is there 
before us, and has eaten the ripest half. But 
he is so full of life and spirits, so hearty in his 
enjoyment of our dainties, and sings so joyous- 
ly, that we like him, and our springs would 
sarcely be complete without our robin good- 
fellow. 
The welcome guest of settled spring, 
The swallow, too, has come at last; 
Just at sunset, when thrushes sing, 
I saw her dash with rapid wing 
And hailed her as she passed. 


Burroughs says, ‘* The dandelion tells me 
when to look for the swallow,” but ‘‘ the spring 
comes slowly up our way,’’ and it does not 
make its appearance so soon with us ; we may 
be sure that ‘‘summer is a coming in’? when 
the swallow returns, for it never comes until 
settled warm weather. They generally.make 
their appearance about the 1st of May, when 
[hear a familiar twittering, and on going out 
of doors see hosts of swallows darting through 
the air hunting their evening meal of insects, 
and darting in and out of the barn, all the 
time keeping up sucha joyful chattering as 
though they were glad to get back to their old 
homes. And what consulting they do have 
about their nests, as to whether they will refit 
their last year’s or build new ones. I have 
sometimes fancied that they say: ‘‘I am so 
glad to get back North. The Southern skies 
are brighter and the air warmer, but there are 
no such green meadows there, no flowers so 
sweet as here, no such comfortable, big barns 
to build in, and no children so glad to see us 
back as these, who call to each other, “the 
swallows are back, and summer is here.’ ’”’ The 
habits of the swallow are very interesting, and 
few birds have attracted the attention of natura- 
lists so much as they have done. It is also a 
favorite of the poets. Whittier, describing his 
New England home, speaks of ‘ the swallow- 
haunted barn.” oem 

These are only a few of our spring birds, 
but we have not space to speak of them all, of 
the pewit, called the Phebe-bird, one of our 
sweetest, but most sorrowful singers. 

“Saddest song that e’er was heard, 
Sings the lonely Phebe-bird.” 

Of our sparrows—not the English sparrows, 
I detest them—but our own song-sparrows of 
the yard and orchard; our vesper sparrows of 
the field and forest. Burroughs calls the latter 
the ** poet of the pastures,” and says that ‘¢ the 
grass, the stones, the furrows, the quiet herds 


REVIEW. 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Ir 1s ANNOUNCED that the Revision of the 
Old Testament portion of our English version 
of the Bible is expected to be finished this 
Autumn, and that it will probably be published 
next Spring. 

A POWERFUL religious revival has been con- 
tinued in Basle, Switzerland, for six months, 
and is spreading to the surrounding districts. 


One of the islands of the Samoa group, 
Atafu, reports that all its adult population are 
either members of the church or candidates for 
membership. It has been in charge of a native 
teacher for the past eight months, having been 
previously without a teacher for two years. 
The missionary under whose superintendence 
it falls, the Rev. Charles Phillips, of the Lon- 
don Society, thinks it ought to be called the 
‘¢Millennial Isle.” The church has eighty- 
five members and there are twenty candidates. 
Not a soul ‘‘ remains in the service of Satan.” 
The teacher says he is well cared for.. The 
people have provided for him a large and com- 
fortable house, and supply him abundently 
with food. The people of another island, 
Tamana, are spoken of by traders who have 
had much experience in the South Seas as 
being the most advanced of any they have met 
with. They are honest in their dealings, free 
from immorality, and industrious. They have 
the island looking like a garden. Into this 
island Christianity was introduced only twelve 
years ago.— /ndependent. 


Tue light of the nineteenth century seems 
to have very little effect on the mind of the 
Pope. He has ordered all in authority in the 
Roman Catholic Church to send to Rome the 
bones and ashes of saints and martyrs purport- 
ing to have been taken from ancient tombs, es- 
pecially such as have been received since 1874. 
The records, bills of sale, and other particulars 
are to be sent to authenticate their genuineness. 
The Vatican is the proper place for them, and 
although it is already partially filled with dead 
men’s bones as this nonsense of the Pope in- 
dicates, still there is room. — Efprscopal 
Recorder. 

LIVERPOOL, to which Mr. Moody and Mr. 
Sankey went on the last day of March for the 
purpose of opening an evangelistic campaign, 
presents, perhaps, a more varied field of labor 
for the American evangelists than any other 
city of England. Next to London and Glas- 
gow it is the most populous city in the three 
kingdoms ; and as the centre of western ship- 
ping for the north and middle of England, it 
has attracted to it adventurers, not only from 
all parts of Great Britain, but from America 


and the. warm twilight among the hills, are all and the continent of Europe. The present 


engrossed in his song.” 
L. N. Houston. 


mission opened auspiciously. There was a 
prayer-meeting on the evening of Saturday, 
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March 1, which was attended by between six| a personal relation to our Lord and Saviour ; that 
and seven hundred Christians from the various | faith which sees Him as ae = ae and 
denominations. At eight o’clock on Sunday | Present by His Spirit on eart iy at hope which, 
morning, Hengler’s Cirque was crowded with while all else is giving way and passing, rests ux. 
Christian workers to hear a terse address from ee ee ren eee ee 

ty ia : Him beyond all earthly objects of affection ; that 
Mr. Moody on the Christian’s free-will offer- | entire reliance upon the power of his sacrifice; 
ing to God. At eleven o’clock a meeting was 


| that great anticipation of His appearance one day 
held for non-church-g»ers, and again the | ‘in the clouds of heaven ;’ these glorious personal 


Cirque was crowded. After the service 110 | Convictions, combined with a sense that ‘without 
persons rose for prayer, and followed Mr. |holines no man shall ss the Lord and the fn 
Moody into the inquiry room; while the s Men 
aati still went ais the ion ‘hall. After | n° ghee ga ed one . oo - 
a little time the ‘‘ unsaved ”’ were again invited | strdng ne enn are 
to go into the inquiry room, ‘and this time | 
one-fourth of the congregation rose and| «Cyyrcu or Civ?” is the title of an interest 
followed the leader thither. There were also |. scsey. ‘tn Ve Sine teddies e 
special meetings for men and women. At the|"'®. he ein Minhas, Samal 
men’s meeting, the majority of those present | 27DCr To ho ee a ; aoa . 
remained to take part in the inquiry meeting. | ‘¢ opinion of some who hold that the Society of 
—S.S. Times. | Friends, instead of being “a Christian church,” 


is merely an association of individuals for re. 


; FRIENDS’ REVIEW | ligious fellowship, which may be dissolved at 


| will: a kind of “ religious Club.” 


ies atiane mins es Not “so much what the Society is, as what it 

c mae mi : aie —_ =O, a0, Wass. _| ought to be, appears to have been in view in the 

? See ‘2 | composition of this essay, Yet different views of 
FRIENDS’ QUARTERLY EXAMINER, for Fourth 


i Raa ia. : b ‘the proper purposes of such a body have had, 
ee ee Paper, DY | and must have, considerable influence in shaping 
the Editor, dwells reflectively upon the intense’ . ‘ 

tal activity of th dth its character and action, 
wn : a a : a oe vos ty " aaa Putting aside the word “club” as belonging 
iM tn at a eee aT aoe aor? - ,Tather to a sphere in which self-interest claims a 
eee ene ee ee * | larger place than is appropriate in any religious 

“We have church systems and Christian sects! nelle: weak whetls & Gia) tah cee 
and missions of every kind, each gathering into y, F Cai a. 
their own fold, sometimes by convincement and , else than a voluntary association, for the purposes 
sometimes by sympathy and good works, kindred | of religious fellowship, im worship and in work? 


spirits, who become thereby attached to one or | The ideal church universal is Christ’s body upon 
the other church fellowship, and coalesce with | 


those already within such sectional pale in seek- | earth ; His Bride. Buta church, if perfectly con- 
ing to promote its well-being and influence, and | Stituted as a part of that glorious body, must con- 


to enlarge its borders. Although this subdivision | sist of members, called of God, but voluntarily 
of churches 1s often looked upon as a defect in pro- |accepting that call; and these are derelict, ac- 
fessing Christendom, we believe # to be not only | cording to this ideal, if all the purposes of church 
a process of ‘natural selection,’ each stretching | er : ; 1 

forth to that form of Christian fellowship which is | O'84nization, namely, united worship, mutual up- 
felt to be the most profitable to the individual building, and the promotion of the evangelization 


soul, but that it also tends to what has been called’ of the world, are not met by them. While birth- 
‘the humane progress under Christianity.’ It has 


right membership exists amongst us, however, 
thus come to pass that, more perhaps now than h b ; f thi id 
at any previous age, Christianity is to be seen in | 'N€ answer to the question of this essay wou 
its many-sided diversity, as well as in its blended seem to be, that the religious Society of Friends 


unity ; and whilst all are based upon the one partakes, unavoidably, of some of the character- 
foundation— Jesus Christ and Him crucified,’-— 


. ; he. istics both of a Christian church and of a social 
the blessings of the Gospel and its adaptation to ealtinn aici aac 
every class of mankind become increasing] CAERMEATOR lor HEAL. AaVRMAER Me 


evident through the lives of those who, in spite of suggested by the phrase, “a religious club.” 
church theories, do, under each denomination, | 


most effectually carry out in practice the prin-} ANorHER paper in the “ Quarterly” is by J. W. 

ciples of the common Gospel they profess,” Grah f Cambridge University, on “ Pennsyl- 
“In this practical development of Christianity “704 Of \ambridge “University, . a 

the Gospel becomes, not a mere speculation or a Vania as a Political Experiment ;” conclude 


creed, but a power of life. ‘I know not what, from the last number, It gives much informa- 
but whom | believe,’ was the dyin 


senitidsheealiad Martial The ling [eS tion, of interest to all students of history and of 
simple-hearted disciple. e living Person is the . : Vi 

key to the power of the Gospel; at once a Leader the ee of goverassaat, iy is, William 
to follow, a King to obey, and a Saviour to love, | Penn’s idea of political liberty: “Any govern- 
‘ That living sense,’ says a modern preacher, ‘of ment is free to the people under it, where the 
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laws rule and the people are a party to those} A CORRESPONDENT writing from the Island of 
laws ; and more than this is tyranny, oligarchy or| Jamaica, West Indies, Fourth mo. 23d, 1883, 
confusion,” The facts referred to in this paper | states that having left San Francisco some weeks 
are chiefly taken from Proud’s History of Penn-| before and stopped at eight Mexican ports, and 
sylvania, Frederic D, Stone, of the Pennsylvania] at two of them having gone into the interior of 
Historical Society, is cited as authority for the| the country, “he is persuaded that American in- 
statement that William Penn landed on the shore} fluence is surely about to overshadow Mexico 
of the Delaware river Tenth mo. 28th (old style), | and the Central American States.” He concludes 
1682 ; which, according to the present style, cor-| that De Lesseps’ Canal Company will fail within 


responds with Eleventh mo, 7th. 


We can afford space only to name thé other 
articles in this number of the “Examiner :” 
“Lines Written on the Morning after Christmas 
Day, 1882,” by R. Ball Rutter; “ Heavenly Visi- 
tations in Daily Life,” by Sarah A, Storrs; “ Wil- 
liam Reckitt,” by Frances Anne Budge; “A 
Lady’s Visit to the Geysers of the Yellowstone 
Park, U. S. A.,” by H. W. Smith; “The Garden 
of the Lord,” by Fanny Harris; “The Maternal 
Aspect of God’s Love,” by M. E. Beck; “ Early 
Friends in Northamptonshire,” by Eli Johnson; 
“The Sweet Sedge,” by Susanna Peckover; 
“A Symposium, upon Kindergartens and their | 
Relations to Other Schools,” by Ann F. Howitt, | 





two years, having then only begun their great 
work, 

In Jamaica he finds no Friends, but is impressed 
with the large negro population. He considers 
the Island well worthy of a two months’ visit, and 
that the great variety of new trees and plants is 
surprising to an American, 


oo —___—__ 


DEBORAH C, THOMAS sailed by the steamer 
Servia from New York on Fourth-day, the 9th 
instant, for England, to carry out her prospect of 
religious service there. 

DIED. 
HACKER.—At her residence in Germantown, 


Jane Benson, and Hannah Maria Wigham ;| near Philadelphia, on the 2oth of Fourth month, 
“Life of William Lloyd Garrison,” by Anna F,| a Hacker, daughter of the late Isaiah Hacker, 
oa a » 4 | aged 46 years. 

ntl seetie: ad nae toe, by John S. with Sauce patience and unrepining submission 
Rowntree ; and Notices of Books Received. Of, she bore the test of long and trying illness, and 
the sixteen authors of the above pieces, whose; was manifestly sustained by that Divine grace 
names are given, ten are women, which is given to the believing heart. Social and 
sympathetic in her nature, and conscientious in 
endeavors to do right, she leaves to those who 
knew her a pleasant memory and comforting as- 
surance that she now safely rests within the fold 
of the “ Good Shepherd.” 

“God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes; and there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any 
more pain; for the former things are passed 
away.” 


——_- eee. ——__—_—_ 


THE THIRD EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE of 
Friends in America occurs next month, The 
former conferences and those of the departments 
of the Association have been occasions of much 
interest, and have done much good. Before the 
first one was held there was a disposition spreading 
to undervalue the training of our sons and daugh- 
ters under the Christian influence of the Society. NOTICES. 


This has been reversed. Our colleges and| NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE.— The 
academies have been better supplied with funds, | Triennial Conference of the Educational Associa- 
students have entered them in larger numbers,| !0 of Friends in America will be held at Earl- 
the intell 1 iat hi f ‘ham College, Richmond, Indiana, on the 27th, 
e intellectual standard an teaching of most ot | »8th and 2gth of Sixth month, 1883. 
them have advanced, and their religious influence | College Commencement will take = = the 
has been more positive. | 26th. The programme of exercises for the Con- 
This good beginning should lead to a still) ference will be published at an early date. 
better fut i le te te We ened thee Fedandel, An attendance of Friends interested in denom- 
ure, and it 1s to be hoped that Friends ' inational education is expected from every Yearly 
who have the interests of our young people at| Meeting in the United States, and subjects of 
heart will lay aside other cares and even at some | great interest to the Society will be presented for 
sacrifice attend the Conference. | consideration, 
Asiatien ttpuisk ceetnstaniiain is that th aie An earnest invitation is extended to members 
y ream ong so Is that there | of the Society of Friends in all parts of the coun- 
are so few opportunities for members of all the | try to attend and participate in the exercises of 
Yearly Meetings to work and confer together,' what promises to be the largest and most import- 
The Conference should bind yet more strongly | 2nt educational meeting ever held by Friends in 





| 
|= 


in one our widely scattered membership, inspire Ameria. 
mutual confidence and regard, and quicken the) 
sense of our fellowship in the Lord Jesus. 


J. J. Mills, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Timothy Nicholson, Richmond, Ind., 
Philip C, Garrett, Germantown, Pa., 
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Jehu H. Stuart, Minneapolis, Minn., 

Allen C. Thomas, Haverford College, Pa., 
Charles E. Cox, Le Grand, Iowa, 

Mary W. Thomas, Baltimore, Md., 
Executive Committee. 


oe 


BIBLE-SCHOOL CONFERENCE OF WESTERN 
YEARLY MEkETING.—The Seventeenth Annual 
Bible-School Conference of Western Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends will hold its sessions at Blooming- 
dale, Parke county, Indiana, on Third, Fourth 
and Fifth days, Fifth mo. 29th, 30th and 31st, 
1883. Delegates are expected from each of the 
fourteen Quarterly Conferences in the Yearly 
Meeting. 

PROGRAMME. 


Meet on Third-day, Fifth mo, 29th, at 8P M., 
for prayer, praise and testimony, led by William 
S. Wooten. 

Fourth-day—Meets at 9 A. M. 

1. Devotional Exercises, led by the President, 
William F, Henderson, 

2. Welcome Address, Gulia E. Stanton, 

3. Response, Charity E. Way. 

4. Ten minutes for social hand-shaking, 


5- Annual Address by the President. Remarks 
on same, ~ 


6. Appointment of Committees, 

7. Miscellaneous business, 

Adjournment at 12 M. 

Afternoon session meets at 1.30 P. M. Devo- 
tional exercises. 

8. Yearly Meeting Superintendent's report. Re- 
marks on the same. 

g. Report of Treasurer. 

Report of Committee on Printing and Finance 
of last year. 

Report of Committee on Libraries and Litera: 
ture. Remarks. 

Adjournment at 4 P. M. 

Evening session meets at 8 P. M. 

10, Gospel Temperance Meeting, conducted by 
Elwood C. Siler. 

11, Temperance Exercise by the children, con- 
ducted by Mary Outland, of Bloomingdale. 

12. Temperance Exercise by the young people, 
conducted by C. X. Lewis: 
_ Fifth-day—Meet atg a. M. Devotional Exer- 
cise. 

13. Bible-School Graduates, By Ella J. Davis.. 

14. Geography Lesson—Map of the Bible 
Schools of Western Yearly Meeting. By Jesse 
T. Turner. 

15 Our Bible Schools compared with our Secu- 
lar Schools. By Ruth Newsom. 

Adjournment 12 m. 

Afternoon session meets at I. 
tion. 

Reports of Committees. 

16. Bible Schools and Foreign Missions, 
Jesse A. Cook. 

17. Lesson Helps, Their Use and Abuse. By 
Willett Dorland. 

Adjournment 4 P. M. 


Evening session meets at 8 Pp. M. Farewell 
Meeting. 


30 P. M. Devo- 


By 


On behalf Programme Committee. 


JOsIAH Morris, 


Chairman, 
Fourth mo. agth, 1383, 
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AN APPEAL FOR PRACTICAL HYGIENE, 


To School Officers, Teachers, and Others : 

The undersigned, representing a Committee of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends (which in. 
cludes some thousands of citizens in Ohio) recog. 
nize the importance of popular education in sup. 
port of free institutions, In view of certain de. 
sired improvements, in which we ask your aid, 
we most respectfully state : weal be : 

Ist. That we believe instruction in practical 
hygiene to be an important part of the work to 
be done by the Public Schools. 

2d. That the use of opium, tobacco, and alco- 
holic stimulants is especially destructive to public 
health, and the evil effects of such habits should 
receive due attention. 

3d. That the temptation demands the exercise 
of moral courage, as well as mere information ; 
and that teachers should oppose by example, as 
well as by precept, every forrn of excess, 

4th. That the teacher who is alive to his re- 
sponsibilities and privileges will do far more to 
shield his pupils from the effects of improper in- 
dulgence, than can be accomplished by any 
formal og compulsory instruction in the subjects 
named, without the teacher’s active sympathy 
and co-operation. b C 

sth. Your active co-operation is solicited. Re- 
plies are requested, as far as possible, in regard 
to the following topics: ; Ce 

Do you consider that compulsory instruction in 
the pathological effects of alcohol and narcotics 
would be productive of benefit ? 

Can you inform us of any work that you have 
been able to do in your own school or in edu- 
cating teachers in these respects ? 

Can you not use your influence to have these 
important subjects properly presented before your 
own pupils,—also before teachers and those pre- 
paring to teach, in County Institutes, in Teachers 
Associations, in Normal Schools, or in other 
ways? g 

Correspondence in regard to this work is so- 
licited, Very earnestly yours, ' 

C. W. Ossorn, Chairman of Committee. 
Rost. B. WARDER, North Bend, Ohio. 
LoRENzO StusBs, West Elkton, Ohio. 

I heartily endorse this effort to call attention to 
the importance of instruction in the facts and 
principles of hygiene, as above set forth. 

D. F. DE WoLF, 
State Commissioner of Common Schools in Ohio. 


Abridged from the Gospel Expositor. 
BIBLE SCHOOL CONFERENCE AT 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


A general conference of Friends’ Bible-schools 
connected with the New England Yearly Mette 
was held at New Bedford, Fourth month sth an 
6th, Olney T. Meader, of Boston, presided, and 
the secretary, Sarah A. Hill, of Merrimac, being 
detained at home by illness, Charles Taber was 
appointed temporary secretary. The roll of dele- 
gates was called, and nearly thirty, representing 
some dozen or more schools, answered to their 
names. About two hundred persons were present. 

The subject of the evening : Wherein consists 
the strength of the present and the hope for the 
future of the Society of Friends? was opened wit 
a paper ‘by Ruth S, Murray. She commence 
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by quoting froth the poet, “The Church’s one 
foundation is Jesus Christ the Lord.” Joseph 
Cook says Christianity has gained more in the 
last fifty years than in eighteen centuries before. 
The Society of Friends in New England has not 
received its share of increase. This is due partly 
toemigration, The saving power of the blood of 
Christ was plainly preached by George Fox, and 
his plan for organizing the church was very 
simple, and included only the most general state- 
ments, The early Friends were possessed of a 
gifted ministry. Their special mission seemed to 
be to point out the abiding influence of the Holy 
Spirit in the hearts of Christians. Waiting on the 
Lord from day to day, they were free from 
formality, and their utterances were earnest and 
honest, and the Bible was freely used. What 
there was of good in the past still exists. The 
plans for work, however, must be adapted to the 
needs of the time, But later, when Wesley and 
Whitefield were preaching the gospel to the poor, 
the Friends were more drawn within themselves, 
and received few accessions. We must now, as 
before, depend upon the truth, but its manifesta- 
tions are ruled by the law of progress. It may 
be that a formal discarding of formalities must 
be broken up. This gathering shows that there 
still is life in the Society of Friends. There is a 
call for evangelistic labor, and good work is 
being done in the shadow of Mount Lebanon, and 
itis to be trusted that other branches of similar 
work may ere long be established. The church 
is rising to new life, and it will grow to usefulness 
ifthe members will do their personal duty. The 
church must be a holy church as well as a 


working church. The strength of the church is 
and will be in its activities, appreciation of its 
divine Leader, and its dependence upon Him. 
M. M. Binford, of Lynn, said that it appears 
that the strength of the present is not what was 


indicated by the past. At the death of George 
Fox, the numerical strength of the Society was 
larger than ever since, except perhaps very re- 
cently. It is not true that Protestantism is going 
down. Is the tone of morals in the church being 
lowered? The speaker thought not. In spite of 
the professions of spirituality in this church, others 
are outstripping it. The text, “ Show me thy faith 
by thy works,” has an application to the Quakers, 
The writings which give the world its ideas of the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit do not come from 
the Society of Friends. It ought to have been at 
the front in the presentation of this truth. A 
glorious truth has been overstrained, to the cre- 
ation of a one-sided theology. The possession of 
the Holy Spirit should be shown by aggressive 
work. The work recently being done by evan- 
gelists, so rapidly developing the power of the 
church, is carried on through methods which 
originated in the Society of Friends, among them 
the right of all and specially of females to speak, 
and the exercise of silent prayer. The hope of 
the future lies in the ability of the church to get 
hold of men by common-sense and practical 
methods. The preaching of the gospel is the 
hope of the church, backed up by Christian 
living, and there must be a readiness to encourage 
young persons to take part in the ministry. 

B. W. Slade, of Acushnet, said Quaker meet- 
ings are different in their degree of prosperity, as 
families are. Ina prosperous family, invariably 
every member has an interest in its prosperity. 
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What the church wants is the labor of all its 
members, How can the hangers-on be aroused ? 
Each member should take his place in the work 
of the church. In the days of George Fox each 
member was active and useful. There is now a 
difference from what then existed, in the fact that 
most of the present members of the Society of 
Friends are birthright members, and few have 
joined from conviction, and it is important to con- 
sider the necessity of birthright members being 
truly converted. 

John Metcalf, of Worcester, thought the want 
of growth in this church is owing to the want of 
missionary work, The principle of birth-right 
membership was not one of the original principles 
of the church. The church cannot grow if it holds 
as members those who have never professed faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Rachel S. Howland thought the hope of the 
future rests on the work of the Bible-schools. So 
far as they teach a need of the atoning blood, and 
reconciliation with God through the Lord Jesus, 
they will build up the church, The important 
thing is the instruction of the children in the great 
principle of redemption through Jesus Christ. 


G. A. Barton, of Boston, spoke of some of the 
things in which the hope of the Society does not 
consist. It is needless to look for growth unless 
the Bible is preached and studied. The hope of 
the future does not rest in forms of dress or of 
speech, or in meetings of a certain stateliness and 
the absence of singing. He did not wish to speak 
ot these things slightingly. Our hope should con- 
sist in a positive Christian experience of each 
member, and a free, untrammelled preaching of 
the Lord Jesus, The Society of Friends has not 
a monopoly of the Holy Spirit. All the evan- 
gelical sects have heartily accepted the principle 
originally promulgated by the Society of Friends, 
the power of the Holy Spirit. From a familiarity 
with the evangelistic work being done by other 
sects, he knew that it was made to rest on this 
principle. 

(To be continued.) 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


THE Supreme Court of lowa on a re-hearing, 
has decided that the prohibitory amendment to 
the State Constitution was not constitutionally 
adopted, and is therefore void. This affirms the 
previous decision of the same Court, and is final. 


;One of the Judges dissented. This decision 


does not question the right of a State to prohibit 
the liquor traffic, but simply asserts that in this 
case the people have not in fact voted on any 
amendment, because none was duly submitted to 
them. 

THE Prohibition amendment before the Michi- 
gan House of Representatives failed to pass for 
want of a two-thirds vote. The yeas were 57, 
the nays 36, with 8 absentees. 


THE proposed Prohibition amendment was 
passed by the Senate of Oregon by a vote of 18 
to 10 and by the House by a vote of 52 to 6, two 
members being absent from each house. The 
measure will come before the next Legislature, 
two years hence, and if agreed to then will be 
submitted to the vote of the people. 


TorLetT DRUNKENNESS.—Dr. Groussin ( Four- 
nal de Médicine de Paris, September gth, 1382) 
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| . 
has a letter on the curious form of drunkenness! common sense, and in the name of morality, to 
which he mildly describes as toilet drunkenness, | interfere by legislation to remove the cause of 
Those who by birth or fortune, or by a combina-| this terrible misery. _Do let them get rid of that 
tion of both, belong to what we call the upper'| terrible reproach which clings to them, that drink 
classes, are subject, like other mortals, to all the | was the cause of a great part of the crime in this 
faults and vices inherent in our nature ; but their! country. He urged them to take to heart the 
respectable position and the money at their words of Thomas Carlyle, who said, ‘ that a good 
disposal enable them to throw over their bad man be free, as we call it, and be permitted to 
habits a veil which the world in general cannot unfold himself in works of boldness and good. 
see through, and which even the doctor can hardly | ness, is surely a blessing to him, immense and in- 


raise. A lady whom Dr. Groussin lately attend-| dispensable to him and to those about him. But 





ed four times complained of giddiness, headache, 
difficulty in walking, and a want of accuracy in 
manual movements, Fearing apoplexy, he 
turned all his attention in that direction, and 
prescribed purgatives, mustard foot baths and 
bicarbonate of soda to dilute the blood. He 
found by accident that this lady, otherwise excel- 
lent and kind to the poor, got drunk regularly 
four times a week on eau de Botot. She drank 
this water instead of using it to wash her mouth, 
and no one discovered it. Had she drunk wine, 
chartreuse, or cognac, her breath would have 
betrayed her to the least knowing person, Eau 
de Cologne and other toilet tinctures are used in 
the same way.—London Medical Record. 

DELIRIUM TREMENS.—A telegram from New 
York states that a terrible scene was witnessed in 
the Alcoholic Ward at the Bellevue Hospital. A 
machinist of immense muscular power, during 
an attack of delirium, killed another patient with 
repeated blows from a stool. Subsequently there 
was a fierce fight between the maniac and seven 
keepers, pieces of furniture being used, until the 
maniac was finally bound and subdued. His 
injuries are likely to prove fatal.— Medical Press 
and Circular, 

THE general manager of the St. Louis and San 
Francisco Railroad has issued the following 
general order : 

“TO ALL EMPLOYEES: 

“It is necessary, for the safety of the patrons 
of this line and the preservation of the property 
of this company, that persons employed by it 


should totally abstain from the use of liquor 


while in the discharge of their duty. 

“The use of intoxicating liquors by the em- 
ployees of this company when on duty is hereby 
strictly prohibited. Should any employee be 


found frexquenting saloons or under the in-| 


fluence of liquor during business hours, he will 


be discharged and not again be employed by this 
company. 


“ Heads of departments are directed to strictly | 


enforce this order. 

“It is my desire to encourage sobriety and 
temperance among employees, and when any 
position is to be filled, preference will be given to 
men who are known to be of strictly temperate 
habits. (Signed) 

“C,.W. ROGERs, 
Vice-President and General Manager.” 

CANON FARRAR says: “It is a monstrous 
thing to mix up the idea of liberty with unre- 
stricted license. There was nothing common in 
the idea of freedom and the unrestricted liberty 
of getting drunk, When they knew the vast evils 
which arose from the drinking habits of the 
masses, and the terrible results which they saw 
exhibited on every hand, they claimed the right 
in the name of common justice, in the name of 


that a bad man be free, be permitted to unfold 
‘himself in his particular way, is, contrariwise, the 
_fatalest curse you could inflict upon him—a curse 
and nothing else to him and to all his neighbors, 
Thus the very heavens call upon you to persuade, 
to compel him into something of well-doing. 


—— -—-- ome ---- 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


LESSON Ix. Fifth month 27, 1883. 


PAUL AND BARNABAS IN CYPRUS. 
Gotven Text.—Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the 
work whereunto I have called them. Acts xiii. 2. 

The last lesson closed with Peter's deliverance 
from prison. When Herod found that Peter was 
not in the prison and that the keepers could give 
no account of his escape, he ordered them to be 
beheaded. Afterward he went from Judea to 
Czsarea. Here upon a “set day” he sat upon a 
| throne, placed, according to Josephus, in the great 
‘ amphitheatre, and clad in a robe of silver tissue, 

made an oration to an embassy from Tyre and 
Sidon and to the people. With idolatrous flattery 
the people cried, “It is the voice of a god, and 
‘not of aman.” Instead of rebuking this idolatry, 
| Herod accepted it, was stricken by an angel of 
the Lord with a dreadful disease, and in a few 
days died. The converts to Christianity rapidly 
\increased. Saul and Barnabas having carried 
| the gifts of the Gentile church at Antioch to the 
brethren at Jerusalem, returned, taking with them 
| John Mark, of whom we learned in last lesson, 
ang who was to be their companion on their first 
great missionary journey. 


1. Now there were in the church that was at 
An'ti-och certain prophets and teachers; as 
| Barnabas, and Sim'eon that was called Wi ger, 
and Lu'ci-us of Cy-re'ne, and Man'a-en, whith 
had been brought up with Herod the tetrarch, 
and Saul. (Now there were at Antioch, in the 
church that was there, prophets and teachers, 
Barnabas, and Symeon that was called Niger, 
and Lucius of Cyrene, and Manaen, the foster- 
brother of Herod the tetrarch,and Saul. R. V.) 
Antioch, as the capital of Cilicia, the centre of a 
great trade from the Euphrates valley, and of a 
large commerce with the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, was “an oriental Rome.” Here the first 
Gentile church was formed, and this city, rather 
than Jerusalem, was for a time the centre of 
Christian influence. Prophets spoke in exhorta- 
tion directly from the impressions of the Holy 
Spirit, and addressed believers only or chiefly. 
| Teaching implied more thought and careful ex- 
| Position of truth, was also a spiritual gift, but 
‘secondary to that of prophecy. Barnabas, a 
| prophet and an evangelist, wise, full of sympathy, 


‘of already large experience, had hitherto been 


, chief, but Saul henceforth becomes the more im- 
portant. Lucius is probably the same as the one 


Acts xiii. 1—12, 
| 


} 
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in Rom. xvi, 21; not Luke the evangelist. Cy- 
rene, of Africa, see Lesson ii., verse 10. Man’a-en 
is the same name as Menahem II Kings xv. 14. 
He was foster-brother to Herod Antipas—either 
they were nourished by the same nurse, or brought 
up together as companions, 


2. And as they ministered to the Lord, and 
fasted. The church at Antioch, we may believe, 
was waiting on the Lord with united prayer, 
mutual exhortation and fasting, to learn His 
will as to their present service—perhaps with 
reference to the heathen peoples around them. 

The Holy Ghost said : probably by one of the 
prophets. Mark the personality of the expressior 
“The Holy Spirit said.” “The Holy Spirit is 
God,” writes R, Barclay. Separate me Barnabas 
and Saul for the work whereunto I have called 
them, Both had before been called to the min- 
istry of the word—now they were to be set apart 
to a special service, that of carrying the gospel to 
other regions, going forth with the sanction of the 
church, as well as put forth by the Holy Spirit. 
| have called shows the Deity and personality of 
the Holy Spirit, who calls to the ministry, and 
appoints each his special service. 

3. And | Then, ®. V.) when they had fasted | 
and prayed and laid their hands on them, they 
sent them away. The church held a solemn 
meeting, fasted as an accompaniment of earnest 
spiritual exercise, prayed for the two missionaries, 
and laid their hands on them as invoking a 
special blessing on them, and setting them apart 
for this particular journey. 

We have already had repeated proof that the 
early church was an evangelizing one. Here is 
proof that it was a missionary church, sending 
forth its best men for this great and difficult ser 
vice. So the churches should do now, and will 
do as they wait on the Lord, earnestly seek His 
will and learn the voice of the Spirit, who only 
can direct, 

“ There may be times when silence is gold and 
speech silver; but there are times, also, when 
silence is death and speech is life—the very life 
of Pentecost.” Max Maller. 


4. So they, being sent forth by the Holy Ghost, 
departed unto (went down to R. V.) Se-leu'ci-a. 
Not less now than then do those who go out to 
preach “the word need to be sent forth by the 
Holy Spirit, who still gives to the Lord’s servants 
a conscious call to duty, Seleucia was about 
sixteen miles from Antioch, of which it was the 
sea-port, It was at the mouth of the river Orontes, 
And from thence they sailed to Cyprus. Ac- 
companied by their young helper, John Mark, 
they sailed to Cyprus, which with a fair wind 
could be reached in a few hours. It was the birth- 
place of Barnabas, and the home of some Chnis- 
tians, 

5. And when they were at Sal'a-mis, they 
preached (proclaimed R. V.) the word of God in 
the synagogues of the Fews. Salamis was at 
that time a busy commercial town, and had 
several Jewish synagogues, In these synagogues 
God's message would reach not only Jews, but 
also devout Gentiles, who were drawn from 
heathen idolatry towards the true God, whom the 
Jews worshipped. 

And they had also Fohn to their minister (as 
their attendant, R. V.) John Mark was the 
Companion of Barnabas and Saul on a part of 
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this journey ; of Barnabas on a second one; and 
later of Peter. 

6. And when they had gone through the isle 
(the whole island R. V.) unto Pa'phos, they found 
a certain sorcerer, a false prophet, a Few, whose 
name was Bar-je'sus : Salamis was at the east 
end of the island, Paphos at the west end. A 
fine Roman road made the journey of 100 miles 
an easy one. Paphos was a dissolute city, promi- 
nent for the worship of Venus, Barnabas and 
Saul probably preached in all the towns as they 
traversed the island. Barjesus, is son of Jesus or 
Joshua. He pretended to be a prophet of the 
true God, while he practised magic, professed to 
be familiar with secret things, and cheated people, 
contrary to the law of Moses. Perhaps these 
sorcerers had a knowledge of some facts of 
science not then generally understood. 

7. Which was with the deputy of the country, 
(with the proconsul, R. V.) Sergi-us Paulus. 
Even the learned, and eminent rulers were de- 
ceived by these impostors. A prudent man. (A 
man of understanding. R. V.) Intelligent and 
serious, he sought light beyond heathen teaching, 
even from Elymas. Who called for Barnabas 
and Saul, and desired to hear the word of God. 
( The same called unto him Barnabas and Saul, 
and sought to hear, &c. R. V.) Sergius, as a 
seeker for truth, did not wait to be sought out by 
the apostles, but sent for them. Zhe word of 
God, as in many other places, means God’s mes- 
sage ; here “the glad tidings of God concerning 
His Son Jesus Christ,” and of salvation through 
Him. Do we ask to be taught “the word of 
God?” Do we turn from all vague speculations 
to God’s own message ? 

8. But El'y-mas, the sorcerer, (for so is his 
name by interpretation). Elymas is an Arabic 
word for wise man, put into a Greek form. 
Withstood them. How, does not appear; per- 
haps by denying the truth of the apostles’ facts, 
explaining them away, or by some pretended 
miracles. He would fear lest his own influence 
over the proconsul would be lost if the latter be- 
lieved the gospel. Seeking to turn away (aside 
R. V.) the deputy (proconsul R. V.) from the 


faith, Seeing Sergius so attentive and well dis- 


posed to the gospel, Elymas tried to prevent this 
interest ripening into a settied faith, Zhe faith, 
the word of the truth of the gospel. 

g. Then Saul(who also is called Paul) But 
Saul (who is also called PaulR. V.) Saulisa 
Hebrew name. Paul or Paulus was first used 
perhaps as a surname, and later because Paul 
was the apostle of the Gentiles, and this Roman 
name would be more used by them. Fi/led with 
the Holy Ghost, set (fastened R. V.) Ais eyes on 
him. Paul, suddenly brought under the full 
power of the Spirit, saw through the wilful wicked- 
ness of this lover of lies, and his certain chastise- 
ment by God. 

10, And said, O full of all subtilty and all 
mischief, (of all guile and all villany, R. V.) 
thou child (son R. V.) of the devil, thou enemy of 
all righteousness, wilt thou not cease to pervert 
the right ways of the Lord? God's Spirit can 
be severe. Christ spoke of “ days of vengeance.” 
Subtilty, is deceit and fraud. Villany, wilful 
trickery. Son of the devil, as willingly under his 
power. Paul was full of the Holy Spirit; Elymas 
of the unholy spirit. Elymas opposed a// right- 
eousness, not only on this occasion, Right ways 
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of the Lord ; the ways of God's truth, of believing 
in, following and obeying the Lord Jesus, 

11. And now, behold, the hand of the Lord is 
upon thee. The Lord, so long patient with 
Elymas, would now chastise him for his good. 
And thou shalt be blind, not seeing the sun for a 
Season. Even with the infliction of deserved re- 
buke there was held out a hope of restoration, to 
lead him to repentance. 

And immediately there fell on him a mist and 
a darkness ; and he went about seeking some to 
lead him by the hand. Luke uses a medical term 
to denote a film forming over the eye and causing 
temporary blindness. 

12. Then the deputy, | proconsul, R. V.) when 
he saw what was done, believed, being astonished 
at the doctrine (teaching R. V.) of the Lord. 
Sergius was astonished at this display of divine 
power. He believed that the teaching about the 
Lord Jesus was true. That he became truly con- 
verted so as to bea disciple of the Lord Jesus, 
though not stated, may be regarded as most prob- 
able. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


1. One consecrated Christian is a power. But 
it was from a spiritual, intensely earnest, fasting, 
waiting and praying church that the first great 
missionaries went forth to the heathen 

2. Christ came to seek and save the lost; His 
soul travailed for souls; His Spirit yearns for 
heathen souls, chooses and sends forth men to the 
“regions beyond” with the word of the gospel, 
and guides them in their work, 

3. The church needs its best men for mission 
work, 

4. Missionary teachers will meet with false 
prophets and divers opposers of the truth, but 
Christ's truth and power are stronger than the lies 
and power of the devil. 

5. The Holy Spirit 1s tender toward the weak, 
the ignorant, the contrite; but severe to the wil- 
fully disobedient. 

6. Sergius believed the teaching concerning the 
Lord Jesus. Duty, sin, Christ as a sacrifice for sin 
and a Saviour from it, is the theme for missionary 
teaching at home and abroad. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


Anticyclonic Storms.—Meteorology may, for 
many good reasons, be regarded as a peculiarly 
American science. William Ferrel’s discussion 
of the motion of fluids and solids relative to the 
earth's surface, which was first published in the 
summer of 1856, placed the laws of cyclonism 
and anticyclonism on a solid mathematical basis. 
He showed that, in the northern hemisphere, all 
moving bodies are constantly subjected, in con- 
sequence of the earth’s rotation, to a deflection 
towards the right hand. Hence all atmospheric 
surface currents which are mainly governed by 
a downward pressure, tend to curve in the direc- 
tion of the hands of a watch, or successively 
north, east, south, west. All surface currents 
which are mainly governed by an upward pres- 
sure, tend to flow in an opposite direction, or 
through north, west, south, east.* The heavy 





*This will be evident, if we imagine ourselves to be lying in 


the aguas and facing the direction towards which the pressure 
tends. 


















winds are called anticyclonic ; the light winds, 
cyclonic. 

There can be no descending currents in one 
place without ascending currents in another; 
therefore, in every atmospheric disturbance, there 
must be simultaneous cyclonic and anticyclonic 
winds. Such disturbances originate either in an 
unusual cooling and condensation, or in an un. 
usual heating and expansion of air. In the former 
case the inflow, in the upper regions of the atmos. 
phere, will produce an increased pressure. In the 
latter, the outflow will produce a diminution of 
pressure. In the restoration of equilibrium, cur. 
rents of warm air are often brought into contact 
with colder currents. If the currents are both 
saturated with moisture, or if they contain more 
vepor than can be retained under the tempera. 
ture of the mixed currents, precipitation takes 
place, in the form of rain, hail, or snow. This 
precipitation reduces the weight of the atmos. 
pheric column and the basometer falls. Accord- 
ingly, there is a constantly increasing tendency 
to cyclonism about storm centres, and there has 
been a very prevalent disposition to look uponall 
storms as of cyclonic origin. 

A little reflection, however, ‘will show that the 
initial mixture of currents may be due to either of 
the causes above mentioned ; either to the flow 
of warmer air into a cold depression at the top of 
the atmosphere, or to a flow of cold air, at the 
earth’s surface, towards a region-of low baromet- 
ric pressure. In the former case, the initial super- 
ficial currents are determined by a downward 
pressure and they are, therefore, anticyclonic; in 
the latter they are determined by an upward pres- 
sure and are cyclonic. 

A careful study of the weather maps shows that 
the heaviest rains and snows occur in advance of 
the centres of low barometric pressure, or in the 
rear of the centres of high barometric pressure, 
If storms began in the cyclonic currents, the re- 
verse should be true ; the greatest effect following 
the low centre and preceding the high centre, 

The frequent failures of forecasts, during the past 
winter, seem to have been mainly due to a mis 
interpretation or a misconception of these facts, 
to which the writer first called attention in 1871 
(Proc. Amer, Phil. Soc. X\1, 40). They were sub- 
sequently embodied in the “ Suggestions” of the 
Signal Service Bureau, and the officers of the 
Bureau communicated to the public journals, 
some remarkable evidences of anticyclonism in 
storms of great magnitude. : 

Loomis’ subsequent discussions of the Signal 
Service observations have furnished abundant 
additional evidence of a like character, and have 
shown the great frequency of anticyclonism at 
the beginning and during the continuance of 
showers and of storms of all kinds, : 

The limit between anticyclonic and cyclonic 
tendencies, may be approximately assumed to 
be midway between the centres of high and low 
barometric pressure. All cloudiness or precipi 
tation between the limit and the high centre, rep- 
resents anticyclonic influence; all between the 
limit and the low centre represents cyclonic 1n- 
fluence. Local cyclonism sets in soon after pre- 
cipitation begins, and the anticyclonic influence Is 
thus partially hidden; but a critical examination 
of the weather maps will show that the prevailing 
currents of the region often continue to be antl 


‘cyclonic until the rain or snow is nearly, or quite 
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over. The evidences of storm-breeding and 
stormy anticyclonism will be still more striking, 
if the changes of: barometric pressure are studied 
jn connection with the beginnings and subsequent 

rowth of cirrus, cumulus and nimbus ain as 
well as with the rainfall and the final breaking 
up of cloudiness. 

There are good reasons for believing that such 
study, systematically and thoroughly contihued, 
under the direction and with the facilities of the 
Signal Service Bureau, would raise the successful | 
verifications of the Washington forecasts to an 
average of at least ninety-five per cent.—P. £, 
Chase, LL. D., in Franklin Institute Fournal. 
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RURAL. 


ROTATION OF CrRops.—The first great requisite 
for success is thorough underdraining. Another 
requisite is a rotation which will keep up a con- 
stant succession without breaks or periods when 
nothing is coming in. For this purpose, the fol- 
lowing course, now largely adopted in the grain- 
growing districts of New York State and else- 
where, is one of the best, requiring five or six 
equal fields: 

Ist year, corn and fodder on inverted sod, after 
manure spread the previous autumn and winter. 

2nd year, barley, followed by sowing of winter 
wheat, the ground top-dressed before harrowing 
and sowing, with manure made late in winter 
which was too coarse for spring spreading, but 
now well rotted. 

3d year, wheat seeded with clover. 
4th year, clover meadow, the second crop for 
seed, 

5th year, pasture, top-dressed with manure in 
autumn or winter, for corn the following spring — 
Couniry Gentleman. 


MILK, BUTTER AND CHEESE.—According to 
reports from thirteen factories and three cream- 
erles in Chautauqua County, New York, the 
average amount of milk required to make one 
pound of butter was 25.52; to make one pound of 
cheese, 9.8. In creameries where the milk was 
skimmed and made into cheese, and the cream 
was made into butter, the net value of the milk 
per 100 pounds was, in the season of 1882, $1.11. 
It seems about fair to estimate one pound of 
butter to 25 pounds of milk, and one pound of 
cheese to 10 pounds of milk.— Famestown Four. 

INSECTS ON FLOWERS.—A correspondent of 
the Garden says: ‘* The best insecticide, and the 
safest I have ever met with, is nicotine soap, 
which, from containing the active properties of 
tobacco with other ingredients, is fatal to insects, 
and has a marvellously cleansing effect on the 
bark of trees, which it frees from all parasites in 
a very quick time.” 


—_————__ — -@e -—  —___-— 


SCHOOL. 


CO-EDUCATION AT HAMPTON.—On the prin- 
ciple that an ounce of practice is worth a pound 
of theory, Hampton has, for some years past, put 
forth a claim to be heard on this point, holding 
that an experience gained from massing together 
at study and at work, some four or five hundred 
young men and women, albeit their skins are 
dark and their moral and mental standards not 
of the highest, may, if carefully weighed, be help- 
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ful (as mice may be to lions) to institutions whose 
age and dignity make such experiments more 
difficult. 

In the first place it should be stated that the 
teaching at Hampton is, and has always been, 
largely in the hands of women—graduates, some 
of them, of colleges and normal schools, and 
some of them self-educated—whose work, tested, 
not as mission work, but by the standard of edu- 
cational experts, is of a very high order. To this 
it is fair to add, that being enthusiasts for their 
work and for their sex, they create and maintain 
an atmosphere which has an unmistakable effect 
upon their students. All this mus: be considered 
when we state, as an accomplished fact, that co- 
education here is an entire success, for the man- 
ner of the work done in a class room will depend 
at least as much upon the teacher as upon the 
student, and it is quite possible that the practical 
objections to co-education are to be looked for 
among those who teach, as well as among those 
who are taught. 

We do not, however, claim for Hampton any 
special advantage in this direction, it is merely 
that, in order to be perfectly fair, we suggest a 
possibility, while there is certainly a full offset to 
this in the lower moral standard and uncontrolled 
physical natures of our students, The system 
adopted is sufficiently simple—the sexes work 
together in class and industrial rooms, and take 
their meals together, being at meal times per- 
mitted unrestricted intercourse, except as the 
presence of two or three lady matrons in the 
dining-room prevents anything like disorder. 
They, of course, occupy separate buildings, and 
visiting or social intercourse of any kind is care- 
fully regulated. They are all under the care of 
a resident lady physician, and are probably 
neither more nor less amenable to her rules than 
any other class of students would be, though her 
presence is a distinct advantage. 

There is no special espionage, but always 
kindly and conscientious watchfulness on the 
part of those in charge. The factors in the case 
are, with the possible exceptions already men- 
tioned, similar to those in most large boarding 
schools and colleges, and the per cent. of misde- 
meanors is so small as to be a constant surprise 
even to those who have most faith in the system. 

Co-education at Hampton was, ten years ago, 
an experiment ; to-day, it is such no longer; and 
we have a right to ask if the result should not 
throw some light upon the problem beyond the 
immediate limits within which it has been worked 
out ?—Southern Workman, 
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ITEMS. 


BISMARCK is subject to fits of dejection, when 
he declares that his life has been a failure; that 
he has never made any one happy, neither him- 
self, his family nor the nation at large. “ If it were 
not for me,” he once said, when in a despondent 
mood, “the world would have seen three great 
wars less, and eighty thousand who died in their 
bloom might have lived, and how many parents, 
brothers, sisters, widows would have been spared 
their grief and tears.” 


Orro Maas publishes at Vienna a journal 
called Amerika, and specially devoted to the 
topics suggested by its title. He shows that for 
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the floods in Germany, Chicago gave 4o per cent. 
more than Berlin, 80 per cent. more than Frank- 
fort, and 50 per cent. more than Hamburg, and 
so on through half a dozen other German cities, 
for the relief of Chicago after its great conflagra- 
tion. All Germany then gave for that purpose 
$73,000. The United States sent for the sufferers 
by the floods in Germany over a quarter of a 
million of dollars. 


ProF. HENRY Morton, of the Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology, delivered an address in New 
York lately, in which he is said to have shown by 
experiments that ‘by a simple contrivance and 
at slight expense electricity could be used as a 
motive power, not merely to propel street cars, 
but to run the most complicated kind of ma- 
chinery.” The energy stored in a box a cubic 
foot large, he said, could take a car full of pas- 
sengers from one end of New York city to the other. 
He claimed that “the contrivance might exceed 
in value the invention of the telephone, as the 


secret of applying electricity as a motive power 
has hitherto been sought in vain.” 


THE cotton industry in the South is growing 
rapidly, and during the past.year the increase in 
cotton manufacturing has been remarkable. The 
Columbus (Georgia) Daily Enquirer says there 
are now in operation in Alabama, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas and Virginia, 14,788 looms, 659,- 
512 spindles, employing 17,941 hands and con- 
suming 179,121 bales of cotton annually. During 
1881 and 1882 394,600 new spindles have been 
added. It is estimated that the capital invested 
in these new enterprises is about $13,225,250, of 
which amount $10,592,200 is placed in the ma- 
chinery, and the remainder, 25 per cent., is used 
for operating capital. , 


DEPTH OF THE ATLANTIC OCEAN.—Soundings 
recently made by Lieutenant-Commander W. H. 
Brownson, U. S. N., commander of the United 
States steamer “ Blake,” would seem to indicate 
that the depth of the Atlantic (in its deepest part,) 
is considerably greater thah that which has been 
assigned to it by Sir George Nares from data ob- 
tained on board the “Challenger.” In a letter | 
dated St. Thomas, the 2oth of January last, and 
addressed to Professor Julius E. Hilgard, Super- 
intendent of the Coast Survey, Commander 
Brownson details the operations along two lines 
of soundings, the one extending from Mariguana 
to Ocean Plateau, thence down through Turk’s 
Island Passage to the Haytien coast; the other 
from Samana Promontory to Navidad Bank, and 
out to Ocean Plateau. On January 27th, in latitude 
19° 40’ 50” N., longitude 66° 23’ 40” W., about 
seventy-one miles west of the position where 
the “ Challenger” attained its greatest sounding 
(23,250 feet), a depth of 4,561 fathoms (27,366 
feet,) was sounded, or one exceeding by nearly 
three-quarters of a mile the earlier determina- 
tions, and but little below the greatest depth that 
has been assigned for the Pacific. The bottom 
temperature was found to be 364° F., or still 
four degrees above the freezing point, a tempera- 
ture exceeding by more than two degrees that ob- 
tained for a similar depth in the Pacific basin. 
“ Fifteen and a half miles southeast of the latter 
stations, sounded again in 4,223 fathoms (25,338 | 
feet ;) bottom of two layers of ooze, brown on | 
top, with under strata of gray ; temperature, 36°. 








When the wire was nearly in, the reel showed 
signs of being crushed, cracking in several places : 
but fortunately did not give way. With the last 
sounding two bottom thermometers were sent 
down,—a Miller Casella, No. 49,406, and a Tag. 
liabue, No. 531. The latter came up crushed by 
the excessive pressure. The reading of the Miller 
Casella I have no reason to doubt.” It is main. 
tained by Commodore Brownson that at no time 
previous have the sounding machine and wire 


successfully withstood so great a strain.— Ameri. 
can, 
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BEAUTIFUL BIRDS. 





Ye birds that fly through the fields of air, 

What lessons of wisdom and truth ye bear! 

Ye would teach our souls from the earth to rise; 
Ye would bid us all grovelling scenes despise. 
Ye would tell us that all its pursuits are vain, 
That pleasure is toil—ambition is pain, 

That its bliss is touched with a poisoning leaven; 
Ye would teach us to fix our aim in heaven, 


Beautiful birds of lightsome wing, 

Bright creatures that come with the voice of 
spring, 

We see you arrayed in the hues of the morn, 

Yet ye dream not of pride and ye wist not of 
scorn ; 

Though rainbow splendor around you glows, 

Ye vaunt not the beauty which nature bestows; 

Oh! what a lesson of glory are ye, 

How ye preach the grace of humility! 


Swift birds, that skim o’ér the stormy deep, 
Who steadily onward your journey keep, 
Who neither for rest nor for slumber stay, 
But press still forward by night or day— 
As in your unwearying course ye fly 
Beneath the clear and unclouded sky, 

Oh! may we, without delay, like you, 

The path of duty and right pursue. 


Sweet birds that breathe the spirit of song, 
And surround Heaven's gate in melodious throng ; 
Who rise with the earliest beams of day, 
Your morning tribute of thanks to pay, 
You remind us that we should likewise raise 
The voice of devotion and song of praise; 
These’s something about you that points on high, 
Ye beautiful tenants of earth and sky. 

—Band of Mercy Publication. 
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SPRING. 








Again the violet of our early days 
Drinks beauteous azure from the golden sun, 
And kindles into fragrance at his blaze ; 
The streams, rejoiced that winter's work is done, 
Talk of to-morrow’s cowslips as they run, 
Wild apple, thou art blushing into bloom ! 
Thy leaves are coming, snowy-blossomed thorn! 
Wake, buried lily ! spirit, quit thy tomb! 
And thou, shade-loving hyacinth, be born ! 
Then haste, sweet rose! sweet woodbine, hymn 
the morn, 
Whose dewdrops shall.illume with pearly light 
Each grassy blade that thick embattled stands 
From sea to sea, while daisies infinite 
Uplift in praise their little glowing hands 
O’er every hill that under heaven expands. 
EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 
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